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Marcu 6. What is Political Economy? (Adjourned from 
February 20th.) 


13th. Is the establishment of a Society in which right to equality 
of property shall prevail, practicable or desirable ? 








20th, Is man capable of acting upon purely disinterested mo- | 
tives ? 4 
27th, What is the best method of procuring capital to effect the j : 
establishment of a Co-operative Community ? 
: | 
NOTICE. &§ 


The first donation to the ‘‘Auxiliary Fund,” from Queer: Square, 
has been received. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. sf 





We are obliged to postpone the article “On the Formation of | 
Communities,” from Chiswell Road, and the “Ode to Benevolence;” 
but they shall certainly appear next month. 
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ESSAY IN SUPPORT OF PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 


TuE subject before us is one of the most interesting nature that 
can occupy or agitate the human mind. The doctrines of Free-will 
__ and Necessity have engaged the thoughts and excited the feelings 
__ ofthe wisest and the best of men. There isno point in philosophy, 
_upon which the learned have been more divided from each other ; 
and sometimes less consistent with themselves. Each of them has 
had among its partizans, men highly distinguished in letters, in 
intellect, and in moral character. It seems truly astonishing, that 
when minds equally ardent and equally sincere are engaged in the 
pursuit of truth, they should arrive at such very different results ; 
__ but experience teaches us that it is so. To one mind, it seems im- 
f | possible even for a moment to admit the doctrine of Free-will,—so 
simple is the doctrine of Necessity, so essential to the belief of an 
Almighty Governor of the Universe. To another, it is all mystery, 
__ contrary to what is felt in every one’s bosom, encumbered with in- 
_ humerable difficulties, and the most dangerous consequences. One 
cause of the difference of opinion, that exists upon this subject, is 
certainly occasioned by many mistaking the freedom of action for 
the freedom of the will. All men feel, unless physical necessity in- 
terfere to compel them to action, or to restrain them from it, that 
they can do what they will: and as that is as much as the heart of 
man can desire, the power of the will, the multitude have no motive 
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for accurately investigating ; and without such investigation, the 
conclusion that “the will is free” very naturally follows, from the 
conviction that all feel that they could have done otherwise if they 
had chosen. Another cause of difference, arises out of the various 
meanings that are affixed by the opponents to the same terms. 
Perhaps there are few words among those that convey an idea to 
the mind, of which even two persons have precisely the same concep- 
tion; and we all know that the same word is sometimes used in a 
diametrically opposite sense. By the intellectual and reflective, the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty and the pursuit of literature 
would be called a good :—by the voluptuary and unthinking, that 
very term would be applied to debauchery and folly. A gentleman 
who spoke late in the discussion at the meeting before last, said, He 
thought that the difference of opinion between the opener and the 
lady who had so obligingly followed him, though real, was not nearly 
so great as it appeared. I think he was right in this conjecture :—for 


the lady seemed to me to mean something, by Philosophical Necessity, _ 


very different to what the gentleman did. Perhaps the lady might 


to some extent confound fate with philosophical necessity. Fate I _ 
understand to be a secret irresistible power, that fixes the destiny | 


of man, and ina way unknown to himself compels him to action. 
This power is by the fatalist called Necessity ; and this I imagine to 
be the necessity that was taught by Zeno to his slave. But philoso. 
phical necessity is something widely different: it arises out of the 
nature of man, and simply teaches that he is a being who in all his 
voluntary actions is impelled by motives, and by motives only ;—that 
the strongest motive must as certainly determine the will, as the 
greatest weight in the balance must carry down the scale ;—that no 
man can create or call up a new motive, while satisfied with that 
which at present influences him, nor refuse to will, when any object 
in his power is presented to his mind. The whole of this the con- 
sistent advocate of free-will is obliged to deny. To imagine that a 
man can will without a motive; or, what is the same thing, that vo- 
lition can arise from itself,—is to suppose that an effect can be pro- 
duced without a cause : and to assert, that under the influence of a 
bad motive he can have the power of controlling it, by soliciting the 
intervention of a good one,—is to admit that contrary effects can 
proceed from the same cause, Before, therefore, a man can attempt 
to control his will, he must have exerted a new act of the will; for 
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it is self evident, that the former will must cease before another can 
be formed in opposition to it. 

Much of the obscurity that has been thrown over the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity has arisen, I apprehend, from the passions 
having been frequently confounded with the will. The passions 
may be controlled and kept ia subjection by reason, if reason sug- 
gest motives to the mind sufficiently strong to create the desire of 
doing so. But if we can act in opposition to our will, we may con- 
tinue walking, with a resolution to stand still; and could have come 
this morning to the Co-operative Society, with a full determination 
to goto church. The changes of the will are sometimes so rapid 
as to be hardly perceptible ; and therefore some think that different 
wills can exist at the same time. But if those who adopt such an 
erroneous opinion would carefully examine every process of their 
own minds, they could not fail to be convinced that it is utterly im- 
possible that it should be so. I admit that man is conscious, before 
his will is determined, that he can, as long as he pleases, hold the 
balance while he brings forward new arguments and reasons for his 
acting or refraining from acting: but ‘as long as he pleases’ is per- 
fectly synonymous with ‘as longas he wills ;' for the moment that the 
strongest motive has influenced the will, he has lost the ability of 
suspending it any longer. If this were not the case, it would be in 
the power of man, to will, and not to will, at the same time. 

Nor is it possible that man should be capable of refusing to will, 
when any action in his power is proposed to him; for he must ne- 
cessarily will, to act, or not to act: and if several actions are pre- 
sented to his thoughts, he must choose to do that, which at the 
moment appears to him to be the best. Is not it so with every one? 
If peaches and apples were now offered to us, could any who loved 
the peaches dest take the apples, unless influenced to do so by some 
extraneous motive more powerful than the love of peaches ? Could 
any of us stop here one moment longer, if fully convinced that it 
is better that we should go home? It is self-evident that such a 
conduct would be quite impossible. Men may be, and very often 
are, much mistaken in their notions of good: they may, under. the 
influence of their passions and appetites, lose sight of the future 
evil that will attend the gratification of them ;—they may, through 
the force of habit, become so attached to vice, that, like Milton’s 
devil, they may feel evil to be their good :—but it is not within the 
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power of a sentient being to seek evil as evil. He that reels to the 
tavern for another intoxicating draught, as really seeks that which 
under the impulse of the moment he believes to be the greatest 
good, as he does, who from the fear of contracting a pernicious 
habit refuses to sip out of the exhilarating cup. Make it ever pre- 
sent to the mind of the former, that to quaff the sparkling wine will 
be productive to him of a greater evil than a good, and he will never 
again in that way brutalize himself. 

Upon the same principle, it is true, (as a gentleman remarked, ) 
the criminal willingly ascends the scaffold to meet an ignominious 
death, feeling it under all the circumstances to be more desirable to 
do so, than to be compelled to mount. Upon the same principle 
too, (as another gentleman observed,) Dr. Dodd could not help being 
guilty of forgery; nor King John, with all his love of power, refuse 
to sign Magna Charta. But had Dr. Dodd firmly believed that ac. 
quiescence in his present situation would upon the whole be a 
greater good to him than any change could be, effected by such a 
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mode as he contemplated, he could no more have committed the | : 
forgery for which he suffered, than he could have reversed the order 


of nature. And had King John loved power to such a degree as to 
make him prefer the loss of his crown to the retaining it under the 
restrictions imposed upon him by his nobles, he could no more 
have helped not signing Magna Charta, than if his hands had been 
confined by ten thousand bands. 

It has often been urged as an argument against this doctrine, that 
it cannot be a desire to obtain the greatest good which induces the 
selection of one egg among several equally large and good, or one 
guinea out of a bag in which all are as brilliant and as heavy as that 
which is taken, The answer to this apparent difficulty is, That 
where there is no preference there can be no choice ; though an egg 
or a guinea is willed to be taken, there is no desire for any particular 
one. On this account I consider actions of this description to be 
purely mechanical ; with which neither the understanding nor the 
will has any thing to do, and consequently in no way affected by the 
laws that regulate the mind. Another argument which has been 
supposed by many to come with an overpowering force against the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, is, that it is too dangerous to 
be true. If it be admitted, say they, man can no longer be considered 
as an accountable creature. It appears to me, however, to be the 
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only theory upon which accountability can at all be explained ; 
for if aman were to commit the greatest possible crime, what de- 
merit could attach to it if no evil were intended ? 

Even in the jurisprudence of our own country, (though the 
Courts in subordinate cases are too apt not to act upon it,) the prin- 
ciple of the law zs, that the intention constitutes the crime. Any 
onewho is tried for murder, is charged with killing from malice pre- 
pense ; and if he be acquitted of that, he is no longer treated as a 
murderer, Ido not pretend to say that accountability and philo- 
sophical necessity can be completely reconciled to the understand- 
ing; but I contend that it is more favourable to the idea, than the 
doctrine of free-will, I derive my notion of accountability from a 
higher source than the exercise of the understanding: and if I did 
not,—as I and all of us believe some things that we cannot at all 
comprehend, I do not know why I should reject one so favourable 
to the formation of excellent moral character, because there ap- 
pears some difficulty in the satisfactory explanation of it. The 
creation or self-existence of the world we are compelled to admit : 
and what adequate idea can we form about either of them? There 
can be no doubt that we should refuse our assent to both, as un- 
reasonable, if it were possible to come to any other conclusion, Can 
any thing be more difficult to be believed by a man who is wholly 
unacquainted with the art of writing, than the assertion, that 
thought, which occupies no space, can be made permanent and le- 
gible ?—and yet this is a well known fact. There is a great distinc- 
tion between what is above reason, and what is contrary to it. 
The doctrine of philosophical necessity, therefore, appears to me 
not at all touched by this argument. 

Besides what has already been advanced, it may be observed, 
that the ordinary and familiar conduct of mankind furnishes a 
strong presumption, if not a conclusive argument, in favour of its 
truth: for with all the deviations from wisdom and virtue that have 
been made by the wisest and the most intelligent of men, there is 
invariably found a general consistency of character. But if the 
will were free, the same individual might one moment delight in 
giving lessons of wisdom and virtue, and in the next feel equal 
pleasure in the inculcation of vice and folly;—might one moment 
defend with ardour the cause of liberty and equality, and the next 
be inspired with an enthusiastic love of despotism and slavery. We 
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do not, however, observe these inconsistencies of character. If 
the will were free,—confidence, affection, and friendship must be 
banished from the world; for who could trust in, and love a being, 
who in an instant might become his most inveterate foe ? 

I speak it with the greatest reverence,—that I conceive God 
must be a necessary agent: for if he could make elections without 
motives, or create motives uninfluenced by wisdom and goodness, 
how could we repose even on HIM with unlimited confidence? If 
we deny the doctrine of philosophical necessity, we not only deprive 
ourselves of that security in his goodness, which cannot fail to arise 
out of our belief in it; but we also deprive him of the glorious 
attribute of prescience. To say that the actions of a free agent 
can be foreseen, is the same as to say that an action will certainly 
be done by a man, although he may possibly not perform it,—which 
is a plain contradiction in terms. We may have some faint perception 
how God may accomplish his designs by availing himself of circum- 
stances that he knows must take place: but if man be free to will, 
we should be compelled to attribute to him the power of frustrating 
the designs of Deity; and it would be contrary to reason to sup- 
pose, that the Creator should place his creature out of his power, 
On the theory of necessity, all nature is to him a connected chain ; 
none of his designs can be deranged by the folly or perversity of 
his creatures. It establishes order and harmony throughout the 
universe; and a firm persuasion of it, produces a cheerful resignation 
to the will of that Being whose wisdom and goodness have planned 
the whole. 

Before [ conclude, I cannot help paying my tribute of homage to 
the lady,—who I necessarily believe has been espousing a wrong 
cause,—for the talent, the eloquence, and the excellent feeling that 
she displayed in the expression of her sentiments. ‘There was 
something convincing in her manner that she was not excited by a 
passion for being singular, nor impelled by a love of display, but 
by a love of truth. Deeply impressed with the idea that the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity is a very dangerous one in its con- 
sequences, she honourably came forward as the champion of free 
will. To this lady the females of this Society are peculiarly in- 
debted : she is the first who has broken through a custom that has 
dishonoured man, as being the originator of it, and has had a 
considerable tendency to degrade woman. For whatever may be 
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the natural inferiority of our mental powers when compared with 
those of the other sex, there can be no doubt that, if we had been 
in the habit of conversing on all sorts of general topics like the 
men, and had been permitted to express our thoughts and feelings 
upon them, in the social circle and in public institutions, that we 
should, at any rate, have been much higher in the intellectual scale 
than we now are. I am therefore very anxious, if it be only by 
way of experiment, that we should all of us follow the example of 
our kind leader. This is the only Society that will suffer us to do 
so—the only Society that has attempted to allure us from our in- 
tellectual obscurity. Let us not then, my fair friends, slight so 
favourable an opportunity, nor suffer ourselves to be deterred from 
coming forward, either by humility or pride. Who knows, if we all 
do our best,—as I trust we all shall,—how much our little party 
may induce other females to join us, and follow our example! Many 
a great event has been brought about by very feeble instruments : 
I say great events; for if women would to any considerable extent 
do, what I hope—what I trust, we all shall, it could not fail of 
ultimately producing a grand and beneficial influence on the 
character of the female mind ;—and to enlighten and raise woman 
is to bless man. SuUSANNAH B., 





A BRIEF SKETCH OF SOCIETY, 


Tending to show that the principles of Co-operation are amply suf: 
ficient to effect the reformation and insure the happiness of man- 
kind, 


Tue slightest degree of observation and reflection is sufficient to 
convince us that man is a social animal, and that the Deity has 
made each individual dependent upon his fellow-creatures to a very 
great extent, both for his happiness and his existence. I cannot 
help expressing here, the strong conviction which I feel, that in 
this idea we see the principle of Co-operation plainiy founded in 
nature ; and not, like most other systems, arising out of a necessity 
produced by an artificial state of society. 
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But as it may be considered a very irregular mode of procedure, 
to prescribe the remedy ere we have examined the nature of the 
disease, I shall endeavour to condense and simplify the origin and 
nature of Human Society. 

It is highly probable that the first form of society was the 
patriarchal, The venerable founder of a family became a kind of 
primitive monarch ; and his numerous descendants living in harmony 
with each other, formed a little society complete in itself, and af- 
fording the means of satisfying their limited necessities and desires. 

Some cultivated the earth, while others took the care of the 
flocks, and these two sources provided them within themselves both 
food and clothing, which were nearly the only blessings their simple 
mode of life required. 

This species of society was a very good invention for the first 
attempt at mutual assistance; and if it was necessary by a contrast 
to prove it so more forcibly to the reader, he might be reminded 
that it is almost infinitely preferable to having no soctety at all, 
and to each man’s subsisting singly by hunting and fishing, and when 
the chase failed, to murdering and eating one another. 

But still it must be acknowledged that the patriarchal institution, 
though far from being contemptible, may be accused of many de- 
‘ficiencies ; and a little reflection will convince most persons, that 
this society was devoid of amusement, elegance, and variety. Yet 
this is strictly the life which pastoral poets have adorned with all 
the gay and glorious but deceptive colours of poetry, and for which 
many an enthusiast in prose has sighed :—but it is very probable 
that neither the poets themselves, nor any men of cultivation and 
talent could endure society like this. 

But when the first and imperative wants of nature were satisfied, 
it is probable that they turned their attention and taxed their rude 
ingenuity to construct themselves more commodious buildings and 
more convenient furniture, and in process of time the wall of stone 
or brick appeared in the place of the wall of mud, and chairs and 
tables were found to be superior in appearance and comfort to 
blocks of unshapen wood. 

It is probable also that at the first, those persons who were most 
skilful at building or wood-work, were maintained by the society 
during the time they were so employed. But as one invention 
surpassed another, and each successive refinement of furniture, &c. 
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was more difficult of execution than the preceding one, the work- 
men began to conceive the idea of employing their whole time in 
the practising and in bringing to perfection these several arts; and 
hence the origin of the distinction of manufactures from, and of their 
opposition to agriculture. : 

This was the baneful effect of refinement,—the death blow of the 
social system. Man no longer was the friend of his neighbour ; each 
struggled for his own interest, and the evil spirit, Competition 
walked abroad upon the earth. 

From various causes, such as unequal increase of families, remote 
situations from consumers, &c. there would soon arise an alarming 
inequality of wealth ; the most fortunate workmen would employ, 
and so become the masters of the unsuccessful ; one in a hundred 
would become rich, while the ninety and nine would scarcely sup- 
port existence. 

It is not my intention to advert to the influence which govern- 
ments and religions have had at various times in producing the 
misery of society;—my object is, simply to prove that there will 
always be a majority disappointed in striving after wealth, and con- 
sequently unhappy; and likewise vast numbers physically wretched 
and miserable in every sense of the word, so long as mankind live 
in competition and not in co-operation with each other. 

At a still more improved period, chemistry and the mechanical 
powers are discovered ; machinery is invented to abridge labour, 
which, although it has often made the fortune of the inventor, is a 
very doubtful benefit to society at large, as society is at present 
constituted. For the convenience of trade, men congregate them- 
selves together in large and unwholesome cities. Here the struggle 
for riches and false honours is perpetual, making the possession of 
the comforts of life depend upon combinations of circumstances 
which are out of our control, and not unfrequently out of our 
knowledge. The tradesman wishing to provide himself an inde- 
pendence for old age, and perhaps something with which to enable 
his children to begin the world, is perpetually harassed lest these 
hopes should be disappointed,—as in three cases out of five they are. 
Add to these considerations the thousands of wretches depending on 
parochial relief, (while this, so far from being a pleasing instance of 
national benevolence, ought to be regarded in no other light than 
as a partial and compelled refunding of a part of the unnatural 
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accumulation of riches among the wealthy few,)—and, when we re- 
flect on such numbers of paupers, and the millions who are but 
little better off, the poor mechanics who work hard twelve or six- 
teen hours a day, when they can obtain work, to procuré food to 
enable them to work hard twelve or sixteen hours the next, I think we 
have but too strong a proof of the dreadful effects of competition. 

I will now take as briefly as possible, the general and funda- 
mental principles of Mr. Owen’s excellent, I will say—gigantic 
system. 

Ist. It is proposed that a thousand men of various trades (a pre- 
cise number is not important) shall rent a piece of land large enough 
to grow corn and rear cattle, &c. sufficient for their subsistence. 

2. Inthe middle of this land they will build their houses together 
in the form of a large square, and within the square so formed by 
the houses will be built large public rooms, to be used for libraries, 
meetings for public business, concerts, balls, lectures on natural 
philosophy, or for any general business or amusement, The work- 
shops will be built at some little distance from the buildings. 

3. No man will be compelled to work or to do any thing for his 
maintenance after he is 60, probably 40 years of age. 

4. All the children will receive an excellent education; and 
orphan children will be treated precisely in the same manner as those 
whose parents are living, as they will all be educated in common. 

5. In case of illness, each person will have the best medical as- 
sistance, and will be maintained by the society till his recovery. 

6. The society patronizes no form of religion exclusively ; but 
those sacred opinions will be mutually respected however diversified 
and opposite, and any number may perform religious worship in the 
manner they think best. 

7. The profits above what is necessary for their immediate wants 
will accumulate until they can purchase the land and buildings of 
the proprietors. 

8. Any member may leave the society at any time, and will be 
paid his proportionate part of the worth of all the property. 

9. The society will be entirely self governed, and the officers 
appointed for transacting business and keeping proper order will be 
annually chosen by the votes of the whole society, as will likewise 
the laws be settled in the same manner. 

As this brief sketch is merely intended as an introduction of the 
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subject to those who have never heard of Co-operation, I shall not 
enter more into detail; but I think these few general principles are 
sufficient to give a favourable impression, and to prove that this 
Society combines all the advantages of those various institutions 
which men have found so extremely beneficial, and in the formation 
and continuance of which they have departed from their old habits 
of Competition, and acted, as far as these Institutions extend, on 
the principle I am advocating—Co-operation. The institutions I 
particularly allude to, are Sick Clubs, Hospitals, Fire and Life In- 
surances, Joint Stock Companies, Sunday Schools, Mechanics’ In. 
stitutions, Libraries, Lectures, and I may add Societies whose sole 
object is social happiness and rational amusement, all of which will 
be combined in a Co-operative society. 

Though essentially an Agricultural Society, yet manufactures as 
a source of wealth will be included ; and here, and here only, the aid 
of machinery will be a benefit to all, since it will abridge their 
labour, but not their income : and it is confidently expected that in 
a short time six hours work per day, by all who are able, will be suf- 
ficient for their comfortable maintenance. It is calculated by those 
who well understand the subject, that the consumer of an article 
pays as much for its being retailed to him as the mechanic was paid 
for making it, in consequence of the many hands it passes through 
before it comes to him, all of whom are obliged to increase its price 
to enable themselves to live. The last retailer is generally a shop- 
keeper, who for the convenience of sale is obliged to take a house 
in a central situation at a high rent, and to be at a great expense 
in gas lights, advertisements, &c. all of which must be paid for by 
the consumer. All this expense will be avoided: and when we take 
into the account the advantage of the manufactories being joined to 
each other, it is pretty certain that their manufactures will be very 
profitable. | 

But it is not in a physical point of view only that this system is 
eminently distinguished, for it is very probable that its effects as a 
moral renovator will be very great. I will endeavour to make this 
apparent by a few illustrations. | 

The pleasing prospect of being provided for in old age, and the 
security of the welfare of children after the death of their parents, 
will soon extinguish the desire of amassing wealth. There can be 
but three motives which urge every man to get a fortune ;—the two 
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already noticed and provided for, and the intention of saving 
money in the early part of life, to enjoy the pleasures it can procure 
in the latter; among which pleasures I class the love of power. But 
how absurd to intend to begin to enjoy life when we are going to 
die. It is doubtful if there are many who begin the pursuit of 
riches purely with this intention; for men fond of pleasure can seldom 
bring themselves to apply closely to business or to save money in 
any period of their lives. Thus all the motives to avarice are re- 
moved ; for he that is happy, and is sure of continuing so, will have 
no desire of amassing. 

It is probable that Drunkenness will be greatly decreased, if not 
totally eradicated ; for the serenity of mind produced by the pleasing 
reflections above-mentioned will make a man so happy while sober, 
that he will have little inclination to be drunk : for it could be proved 
that the majority of drunkards become such, from a desire and habit 
of temporarily forgetting the miseries and cares of life, in the false 
hilarity or stupefaction of strong liquors. 

Gaming, a vice still more direful in its effects on families, will pro- 
bably cease, from the want of motive ; or if that is not the case, it is 
likely that the better information and good sense of the majority will 
lead them to enact laws for its abolition. The only motives to 
gaming are avarice, or the love of amusement. 

But what a desperate resource it is to try to mend a middling 
fortune by the shake of a dice box, when if you fail you ruin your- 
self, or if you succeed you ruin your opponent! The idea of two 
fellow-creatures coolly sitting down with a determination if possible 
of ruining each other, is as horrible a picture for any feeling mind 
to dwell on, as to reflect on the fate of unfortunate navigators 
who have been wrecked on a desert island without provisions, and 
who have been reduced to the cruel necessity of casting lots to 
determine which of their number shall be eaten by the rest. 

But what shall we think of the madness of those who say they do 
this merely for their amusement ? It is true that some of the rich 
and idle have made use of gaming * for this purpose, and have not been 





* I think that a couple of gamesters afford us a good illustration of the 
effects of the spirit of Competition. Both are eager after wealth, and strive 
by all means to obtain it. Conscience, which is nothing more than a 
certain habit of thinking, is the only-check to dishonesty ; and he who has 
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materially injured by it: but this, so far from being an argument 
against me, is a proof of the absurdity and evil of our present sy- 
stem, which makes so many poor and a few exclusively rich, and 
who from the misery of having nothing to do, are driven to such 
ruinous sources of amusement, to obtain a momentary excitation. 

As to those elegant amusements, Dog-fighting, Cock-fighting, 
Man-fighting, Horse-racing, Bull-baiting &c. it is very much to be 
feared that in the New Society they will be suffered to be forgotten. 
It is to the disgrace of Britain that these shameful exhibitions are 
patronized by the titled and wealthy—lI will not call them great— 
full as much as by the lowest orders in the nation, in proportion to 
the relative numbers of these two classes ; for it is plain that only the 
highest and lowest do patronize them, the middling class of society, 
which is the really honourable and respectable one, having more 
worthy sources of amusement. 

The crime of dishonesty or theft will be removed, by taking away 
thetemptation; for what desire will a man have of stealing a quartern 
loaf when he can obtain one as often as he wants it. Each man’s 
interest will be the interest of the whole, and every one is honest 
when he believes it to be his interest; the difficulty will be at the 
beginning to implant this principle of mutual interests strongly in 
their minds. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show,—and I have reasoned with 
sincerity, and I earnestly hope with correctness,—that the principles 
of Co-operation, when universally acted upon, will remodel society, 
and fix it on a basis of virtue and happiness. 

But there is one inference which may be drawn from the whole 
of this reasoning, which will have great weight with the serious 
reader :—it is an argument to prove the justice and benevolence of 
God, in opposition to a process of reasoning, which has hung a 
mournful weight upon many a well-meaning mind. 

The argument intended to be refuted is this. Objectors have 
stated, that the numerous miseries and diseases of human life prove 
the Deity to be either weak or malignant: for, say they, there is 
implanted in human nature the seeds of strife and misery in all 
those natural desires, which are boasted to have been given us for 





least moral worth is most likely to succeed. This is buta miniature like- 
ness of Competition ; but the features are distinct, and lose none of their 
deformity by contraction. 
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the preservation and happiness of our existence and the perpetuation 
of our species. Look at the principle of Ambition, the main spring 
of every thing good and great, and see how it has been perverted 
into the cause of wars between nation and nation either upon the 
most frivolous or the most unjust pretences: and yet so infatuated 
have the people been with this false idea of glory, as to celebrate 
the daring men who have Jed them forth to the slaughter, as the 
glory of their country and of human nature. What numbers of 
men, gun-makers for instance, subsist entirely by making weapons 
for the destruction of human beings! Think on the degradation 
and horror of the Slave Trade, where God seems to have made one 
half of the human race to be tortured by the other. 

The passion of Love, universally allowed to be the most exquisite 
feeling of nature, has been the cause of the keenest misery, when the 
false distinctions of rank have operated as an obstacle; and if that 
barrier has been overstepped by a man and woman of unequal rank, 
disgrace and poverty have generally followed. Indeed, nearly all 
the efforts of the tragic muse tend but to show the misery resulting 
from unfortunately ill-placed attachments, and thus the sweetest cup 
of life has been converted into a chalice of bitterness and lingering 
poison. 

It is thus endeavoured to prove that human nature is soconstituted, 
as invariably to lead to misery ; and this isconsidered to prove that 
the Creator is either weak or malignant ; forif God could have pre- 
vented these evils, and did not, he wanted benevolence; and if he 
could not prevent them, he wanted power. 

But this reasoning is overturned, and the benevolence and power 
of God is vindicated, if it can be shown that any form of society of 
human beings, constituted as we are, can be so arranged as to banish 
all these miseries complained of. 

Such I will venture to affirm is the Co-operative System, which 
will ensure happiness without pretending to alter human nature ;—not 
upon the plan of the Stoics of old, who endeavoured to make them- 
selves contented by eradicating their natural desires, which it has 
been well remarked was about as wise as cutting off the feet for 
want of shoes. It is not foundedupon such unnatural and impracticable 
principles; but will bind all hands and hearts in a union of interests 
and feelings; it will banish the unnecessary distinction of ranks; and it 
will direct ambition (or vanity as it has been called, according to the 
magnitude or smallness of its objects) into the right channel,—that 
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of being for the benefit and not for the destruction of mankind. It 
will cause each one to have sufficient employment, which is 
essentially necessary for the continuance of health; and the misery 
of having nothing to do, and the greater misery of having too much, 
will be equally avoided. 

It will afford facilities for every rational amusement at a much 
less expense than in present society, and for many little offices of 
friendship, perhaps too unimportant to be made the subject of 
regular laws. It is certain that the laws made to govern this society 
will be just and salutary, because they will be made by itself: it is 
not probable that the whole society will agree to a measure which 
will be injurious to itself. Certainly there will be imperfections at 
first, which experience will remove ; but as the governors and the 
governed are the same in person and in interest, there will be no 
temptation to keep up abuses or imperfect regulations. 

I have not yet said any thing connected with the argument, 
respecting diseasesand death. Death is necessary, for leaving room 
on the earth tor a succession of the human race ; and diseases are a 
natural means for carrying this into effect. Ifmen died without any 
previous disorders, it would be an effect without a cause,—it would 
be miraculous as well as alarming : diseases and infirmities reconcile 
us to death. It is certain, however, that the love of exercise and 
temperance of this new society, will preserve their health and greatly 
diminish the number and violence of their diseases. 

Thus we see by the practicability of this system that God has so 
constituted human nature, that men may be happy if they use certain 
means. 

The Co-operative System seems to be a union of the advantages 
of mechanical and chemical discoveries with the simplicity of the 
Patriarchal System. Who wouid not be a member of such a 





Society ! W. E. 
ABARIS’S OBJECTIONS TO THE CO-OPERATIVE 
SYSTEM. 
To the Secretary of the Co-operative Sectety. 
Sir, Jan. 15, 1827. 


You would oblige me much by inserting the following letter in 
your Magazine; and still more by ably answering the objections 
contained in it, if answerable. 


I 
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Orbiston, New Harmony, and five other American Communities 
are a sufficient answer to the objection of the impracticability of the 
communional system, as far as regards single communities ; but if 
such a system becomes universal, shall we not find this Utopia very 
different from the ‘“‘ Heaven on earth” its enthusiastic and benevo- 
lent advocates would picture it ?—will not this golden age, seeming as 
happy, be as unfounded as that of the poets ? The number of com. 
petitors will decrease, still competition will remain; man will no 
longer compete with man, but village with village ;—one community 
will be richer, more enlightened, more happy, by advantages of 
situation, climate, soil, education, &c. ; another by a complication of 
disadvantages will become poorer, more ignorant, and consequently 
unhappy ; men will become the victims of circumstances in masses, 
The consequence is too plain ; the very evils which arise from the 
present individual competitive system, would in the communional 
competitive system eventually affect that community which would 
be the victim of unfavourable circumstances ; there would be (not 
to urge the more than probability of the strong state oppressing the 
weaker, ) in every respect an absence of equality, the corner-stone 
of the fabric. 

The admirer of the fine arts must deplore the establishment of 
this Philosophic Arcadia; and though he may yet see a few speci- 
mens of art scattered here and there, not collected together as in 
the galleries of the rich, the difficulty will be still greater with 
unwieldy Dioramas, Menageries, Panoramas, Theatrical. Exhi- 
bitions. But to return to matters of more importance: How will 
external commerce be carried on without the present competitive 
system ? Will a body of men inhabiting the coast brave the dangers 
of the ocean merely for the benefit of their neighbours, when they 
can gain a competence and happiness on dry land? Sailors will 
still be sailors ; and if continually at sea, will remain as ignorant as 
that race of men are at this day, in every part of the globe. Thus a 
large portion of mankind would be debarred the advantage of mental 
improvement, consequently of virtue and hapiness, to procure which 
for all should be the object of every system of political ceconomy 
or social arrangements. ABARIS. 


THE EDITOR'S ANSWER. 
To all the objections of Abaris, one short answer if fully consi- 
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dered is, we conceive, amply sufficient. This answer is, that « Hap- 
piness, and this the greatest possible UNIVERSAL Happiness,—not 
Wealth or accumulation of Property, Power, or Fame,—is the END, that 
is, the pervading and ultimate object of the Communional System ; and 
that nothing, but as far as it tends to this end, is even an immediate ob- 
ject of the system, or is of any value.” This is the first principle of the 
system; this is the lesson to be inculcated with the most unremit- 
ting attention, with the clearest elucidation, with the most powerful 
impression. 

“I have,” says Montesquieu, ‘a thousand times given the leaves 
I had written to the wind: I found the truth, only to lose it again ; 
but when I had once discovered my first principles, every thing I 
sought for appeared.” Thus when the Communional first principle 
is recurred to and fairly contemplated, every objection will vanish. 

It will be impressed on the Communionalist so as never to be out 
of view, —that wealth, even Communional wealth or property, is only 
the means, or, more accurately, only one; and even further yet, not 
near the most necessary one, of the means to happiness; that, as in 
Shakespeare’s words, ‘they lose the world, who buy it with much 
care ;” so by too much care about this one of the means, the others 
are lost sight of, or at least neglected ; and that thus the END can 
never be attained. 

Amongst the first and most deeply engraved lessons of the Com- 
munionalist will. be, that Happiness consists of Content and En- 
joyment: and a lesson second only to this, but still as indelibly im- 
printed, will be that Content is incompatible with Competition, and 
that without Content Enjoyment cannot in any degree be complete. 

Thus it is clear, that from the very first principles of the Com- 
munional System, competition between Community and Community 
will be excluded, as much as that between individual and individual. 
In accordance with this is,that one of “the Articles of Agreement 
recommended by the London Co-operative Society for the Forma. 
tion of a Community,” which says,—‘* We renounce all the advan- 
tages, or as we esteem them, all the evils of trafficking or mere Com- 
merce ; we renounce profit, which implies living on the labour of 
others ; all our exchanges being proposed to be for fair equivalents, 
representing equal labour, and destined for immediate or gradual 
consumption ; not for accumulation to command the labour of other 
Communities, or of individuals of general society. Muscular or men- 
12 
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tal activity, or both, are essential to health, and the miseries and 
vices of idleness we are determined to avoid. Whatever accumula- 
tions we may make, will be with a view of providing against want 
from unfavourable seasons or other casualties ; of affording our. 
selves continually increasing comforts ; or of aiding our children or 
others of general society in the formation of new Communities, | 
happy as we hope to be.” 

In the same spirit also Mr. Maclure of New Harmony says, ina | 
letter to Professor Silliman of New York, —“ In order to annihilate | 
every temptation to speculation, any surplus that may remain after | 
supplying all the wants of the Community, is to go towards the for- 
mation of other similar Communities.” | 

It is evident then, that instead of competition or oppression be- | 
tween Community and Community, the wish of all Communities | 
would be to assist one another, if assistance should be necessary, | 
and as far as in any degree it should be so. Nor would the wish be 
confined to relieving, but extended to the promotion of one another's 
advancement in every thing beneficial or conducive to happiness: 
and this would follow even from a view to each Community's own 
interest ; for the successful step of one, would show every other how 
to proceed also, and thus the advance of one would be the advance 
ofall. Abaris cannot surely suppose that Communionalists would 
still continue such children, or less than children, as to throw away 
happiness for the idle recompense of superiority. Plutarch says 
that Lycurgus made a whole city of philosophers. So we say, that 
the Communional System would in time make a whole world of 
them. 

Besides, can Abaris be ignorant of the present and daily advan- 
cing progress of machinery and chemistry ? He surely cannot be so 
deficient in the power of deduction, as not to see that this progress 
is advanced so far as to promise soon to remove the necessity of 
almost any human labour or exertion, but what is barely requisite to 
make the machines, and superintend the chemical processes. It is 
most certain, that the aid of machinery and chemistry even in their 
present state, not to talk of any future still more advanced, would 
enable any body of men in union, from about two hundred upwards, 
to produce for themselves in any situation to which a Community 
would resort, an ample abundance of the necessaries, conveniences, 
and comforts of life. M. Sismondi says, that the people of this 
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country alone, if properly employed even in the present system, 
could with the aid of only the present machinery produce enough 
for sixteen Europes. What then could they do in the Communional 
System, and with the improvement which is likely to take place in 
chemistry and machinery, in only the next twenty or even ten, nay 
five years! , 

Now as to the fine arts, what should prevent the Communiona- 
list’s cultivation of them? He would have sufficient leisure: for a 
couple of hours, probably une hour in the day would in time be suf- 
ficient to provide him with abundance of all the requisites to com- 
fort : he would know that exercise and employment were necessary to 
his health and happiness; he would in his system feel pleased with 
beautiful painting, sculpture, architecture, and composition, as well 
as we do in the present ; he would have no “ chill penury to repress 
his noble rage ;” and he would wish to yield his associates and man- 
kind in general as much benefit, and of course as much innocent 
pleasure, as he could. While all are in some way differently orga- 
nized, some persons would be inclined to cultivate one art; some 
another. Do not many cultivate the arts, even in the present sy- 
stem, merely from motives of amusement ? Would not, then, the arts 
be likely to be in a much more progressive state of improvement in 
the Communionalist’s state than in the present, where genius has so 
many obstacles to contend with ? 

Finally, With regard to commerce,—is it possible that Abaris can 
suppose for a moment that Communities could not carry it on in an 
united capacity as well as individuals could separately? The Epi- 
damnians and other states carried it on so formerly ; the East India 
and several other companies carry it on so at present. 

But Abaris fears that there would be no person found to become 
a sailor, or to brave the dangers and hardships of a sailor's life. How 
many at present cross the seas merely from curiosity or for plea- 
sure? people would have those motives to incite them to plough the 
deep then, if some safer and more expeditious mode of crossing the 
mighty waters be not brought to perfection, as well as they have 
now.. Young men court adventurous exercise; and they would seek 
the exercise of marine navigation as well as any other. Steam and 
machinery also promise at no very distant period, to divest marine 
navigation of nearly all its labour and insecurity. A better instru- 
ment than even steam is with much confidence already talked 
of. Vacuum and air propulsion may even yet supersede steam. 
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An invention for travelling by land at the rate of 100, it may be 
of 200 miles an hour is said to be certain, What if this could be 
brought into operation also by sea? Was not it a few years back, 
less thought of for travelling by land? Can we think we have as yet 
arrived at the utmost of human invention ? Do we not see that one 
man can now perform in spinning cotton, as much as 130 men could 
fifty or sixty years ago? We know science and invention go on in 
an accelerated ratio as they proceed. Chemistry has advanced more 
within the last fifty years than in the five hundred preceding. In- 
vention and improvement in machinery have made nearly the same 
progress. It would not be more believed a hundred years ago, that 
one man would in the next century perform in cotton spinning as 
much work as 130 men could at that time, than it would now that 
one man within the next hundred years will be able to perform the 
work of 130 at present. The great Bacon was certainly more of a 
visionary and a speculatist in his time than Owen is at present ; for 
the plan of the latter is but a repetition, or at most an improved 
modification, of what has been eften and successfully in practice 
before; whereas the former speculated on many inventions and 
discoveries which it was only after-times brought into operation. 

We now hope we have satisfactorily answered all Abaris’s objec- 
tions. But we cannot conclude without expressing our pleasure, 
that he allows single Communities would be “ Heavens on earth.” 
And what Community when well instructed, as all in our system 
should of necessity be, would throw away its ‘‘ Heaven” for “ war's 
unprofitable game?” the dangerous and “ painful pre-eminence” 
of oppressing? or the pandemonium of competition ?—Ep. 





CO-OPERATIVE METAPHYSICS. 


lo the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
SIR, 

For the satisfaction of those who apprehend that an examination 
of the Co-operative System would lead them into interminable dis- 
cussions of metaphysics, it is desirable to explain shortly and clearly 

what the metaphysics of that system are. 
The New Views of Society, by which phrase are meant the Co- 
operative arrangements, are founded on a long known but much 
neglected principle of human action. That principle has been de- 
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signated by Mr. Owen “the principle of the Formation of Charac- 
ter.” It is in fact the doctrine of moral necessity simplified; and 
must,when applied to practice, produce results as different from any 
yet known as the principle itself differs frora the received notion, 
that the moral character of man is formed dy the individual. 

The doctrine of moral necessity is, that human actions and sen- 
timents have in all cases been such only as it was possible for them 
to be. 

An immediate deduction from this proposition is, that no human 
being has ever deserved to be the subject of retribution, reward, or 
retrospective punishment. 

Another consequence of adopting this doctrine is, that the 
crimes, vices, and follies of individuals are looked upon as inevita- 
ble afflictions ; and the individuals so afflicted become the objects 
of the pity and considerate care, instead of the animosity and ven- 
geance of their more virtuous and happy brethren. 

This principle is the essence of mental charity, the bond of sym- 
pathy that will alone produce efficient and hearty co-operation. 

The members of the first community ef mutual co-operation 
should be intimately convinced of the truth of this doctrine; and 
those who are so convinced, will not hesitate to make it the prac- 
tical rule of their conduct towards others, as they expect it to be 


observed by others towards them. I am, Sir, 
A NECESSITARIAN. 


THE EDITOR’S OBSERVATIONS. 


Our Correspondents principle is certainly that on which all edu- 
cation proceeds; for otherwise giving education would be absurd, as 
being not more likely to produce than not to produce any effect. So- 
lomon undoubtedly believed in it, when he said, “ Train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 

That our Correspondent’s deductions also would naturally follow 
from his principle, if things were as they should be, is certain. Yet 
while things are so “ out of joint” as they are in the present sy- 
stem, fact shows that it is not so efficacious as he, Mr. Owen, and 
many other most valuable persons seem to think. The Mohame- 
dans, as we have elsewhere said, are fatalists, and therefore believe 
in necessity : yet they indulge in vengeance, and call for punish- 
ments as just retributions. Perhaps our correspondent himself 
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would shoot the infuriated bull rushing to dash him to the ground, 
or the rabid dog flying to plunge his envenomed tooth in him; 
though he knows neither the bull nor the dog could prevent the 
madness which threatens him with such imminent danger. Even 
the madman brandishing a sword over him, he probably may wish 
in a straight-waistcoat ; or the robber cocking a blunderbuss at him, 
he probably would strike to the earth. We cut the briar, though 
we know it cannot avoid having thorns; we put the rose in our bo- 
som, though we know its beautiful hues and exquisite odours are 
not ofits own formation, or were formed for and not by it. 

Certainly nothing can be more irrational than to feel revenge or an- 
ger for any action of man, if he is the creature of circumstances, as 
he is, to a proverb, allowed to be. It would be as sensible to be angry 
with the storm for tearing up the oak, or with the torrent for rush- 
ing from the mountain and destroying the labours of ages, as with 
the man for committing the atrocities to which he is led by the 
force of circumstances; and punishments have never been found 
adequate to prevent crimes or actions injurious and afflicting to 
man. This should teach the legislator, that it is to the good ar- 
rangement of circumstances, and to the removal of the causes of 
crime, he should apply himself; not to the institution of punish- 
ments, and to the vain endeavour of trying to prevent consequences 
which are inevitable while the causes are left in operation, Our 
correspondent’s principle should be all-powerful in this respect; 
yet we see it is not, though he must be a very ignorant legislator 
who does not perceive its truth. Why then should we expect that 
it is sufficient to bring all men to the Co-operative System ? 

The most efficacious principle to bring the Co-operative System 
into operation, we are convinced, is, that that system will produce 
greater happiness than the present does or can; and the most ne- 
cessary doctrine to show this, we conceive, is, that which will explain 
what happiness is; for explaining this will elucidate the fact, that the 
happiness of any one cannot be advanced as far as possible, if that 
of every one is not; or, that the greatest possible happiness of every 
one is necessary to that of any one. This doctrine is certainly in 
some degree metaphysical; as happiness is at least as much mental 
as corporal. But this is the only metaphysical doctrine which we 
look on as essential to the Co-operative System, or absolutely requi- 
site to render one a good Co-operative and Communionalist.—Ep. 
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ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND RESULTS OF THE 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SOCIAL SYSTEM OF 
INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY. 


WE intend from time to time to devote a space of our Magazine 
to register some of the actual daily and hourly occurring de- 
plorable effects of a system so contrary as well to true Christianity 
as to humanity and the best interests of a nation. The only diffi- 
culty here will be, limit to, and selection from, cases, which are so 
momentarily multiplied and so extensively general, that though 
they are so heart-rendingly afflicting, most of the readers of them 
in the public papers and other publications, run over them without 
even one sad feeling or serious reflection, as they do over the 
slaughter of entire thousands in our accounts of wars and battles. 


THE REFUGE FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 


The two receptacles of the refuge for the houseless, one in Grub-street, 
and the other in Honduras-street, Wapping, are now open and in full 
operation; and, from the great influx of persons seeking relief, it is appre- 
hended that the suffering experienced by the lower classes in the metro- 
polis is, and will be, more severe even than that of last winter. Applicants 
begin to pour in at about seven o’clock in the evening, or soon after 
nightfall, in such numbers, that more extensive premises are requisite for 
their complete accommodation. They receive beds of clean straw, and 
they lie down in stalls, which are soon completely filled. The committee 
only give bread and water, and a warm bed of straw. One of the regu- 
lations adopted for the preservation of health is, that of compelling every 
applicant to wash himself night and morning, and towels, soap, and water, 
are abundantly provided for the purpose. Half a pound of bread is given 
at night, and an equal quantity at morning, to each individual. The great 
body are labourers, or others who have been driven to the metropolis to 
seek employment. Last year the larger proportion of Jabourers were 
Irishmen. It is remarkable that there are now but few Irish labourers 
amongst them; that the majority are Welsh agricultural labourers, who 
have been driven to migrate by the distress which has of late pervaded 
their country, and in some instances by the inclosures of the wastes by the 
Welsh landowners, There is a separate apartment for females, who are 
provided for under the superintendence of a matron. The persons who 
seek refuge here are mostly of the lower class of servant girls, soldiers’ 
wives, and other unfortunate creatures frem the country, who come to 
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London under similar circumstances to those of the male applicants ; but, 
happily, they are not above a quarter so numerous. The servant girls are 
those who have been long out of place, or who, having come up to London 
to seek places, have not succeeded.—Jan. 1827. 


CONSUMPTION OF BUTCHERS MEAT AT GLASGOW. 


It appears from the market tables, that the consumption of butchers’ 
meat in Glasgow was fully one-fourth less last year than in 1825. The 
fact is one of the many proofs which every day brings forth of the severe 
privations endured by the labouring classes, out of whose allowance of 
animal food—-scanty even in gcod times—the whole reduction must have 
been made. The upper and middle classes retrench on such articles as 
wines, books, public amusements, equipages, but consume the same quan- 
tity of food, whether times are prosperous or depressed. The labourer, 

_ on the other hand, has almost nothing but his food to economize upon; 
and, of course, parts with the most expensive portion first. 


DEATH OCCASIONED BY WANT. 


An inquisition was on Thursday evening taken at the sign of the Crown 
and Two Chairman, Dean-street, Soho-square, the former having been 
adjourned from Tuesday evening, on the body of a fine young woman, 
aged twenty-one years. Her real name was Elizabeth Collins, but she 
had, it appeared, been under the necessity of assuming different names. 
T. Higgs, Esq. sat as Coroner on the occasion. The former evidence was 
gone over, the purport of which was as follows :— 

Elizabeth Scott stated, that she now resides in Pear-street, Westminster. 
Up to Monday last, she had lived at No. 10, Mead’s-court, Dean-street, 
at which place the deceased was found. Her real name was Collins, but 
she had gone by four different names; she had lastly gone by the name of 
Payne. Witness had only known her about a fortnight, when she met 
her in Regent-street, crying bitterly. She then wished the witness to give 
her in charge to a watchman, but she declined, and at her most earnest 
solicitations she took her home, and they slept in one bed, with a young 
woman named Charlotte. When the witness met the deceased, she said 
she had lain in the street the previous night, her landlady having turned 
her out of doors, because she had not been able to pay her rent. The 
deceased stopped with the witness during the week, and on Sunday she 
went out, but returned soon afterwards, having obtained two shillings from 
a friend. On the Monday she said she would go to the hospital on Wed- 
nesday. She was very weak, and the people of the house thought she was 
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tipsy. The deceased had eaten no victuals for three days, and could 
scarcely stand. Witness gave the deceased some bread and butter, of 
which she partook very heartily. In the course of the week she became 
much better, having taken two ounces of salts at once. Mrs. Turner saw 
the deceased in witness’s room, and wished to have the deceased turned 
out of the house, saying, “ Suppose she (the deceased) should die.” To 
which the deceased replied, “I’m not in a dying state, and mean to go to 
the hospital.” Witness accompanied the deceased to the hospital, for 
which she paid 3s., and also 3s. home again, as she did not get admitted. 
Gruel and other things were offered to the deceased, but she refused them. 
She was to have gone again to the hospital the day before yesterday. On 
Saturday last the deceased appeared quite recovered, and proposed going 
out; but on Sunday morning, on awaking, she found her quite senseless— 
in fact, she was dying. Witness was so frightened that she did not call 
any person to her assistance. The last words the deceased said, were 
«“ ’Il lie on the ground if you like.” This was said in answer to a request, 
on the part of the witness, that the deceased would lie more to the oppo- 
site side of the bed. Witness, in the course of Sunday evening, went for 
Dr. Jennett, who came immediately, and supplied medicine. Part of the 
deceased’s clothes were taken away by a person resident at Westminster, 
but witness did not know where she resided. The deceased told that 
person to keep the things, as she did not expect to leave the hospital alive. 
To some pointed questions put to the witness, she answered one of the 
principal as follows :—‘‘ The silk pelisse I now wear the deceased gave me 
along while before, as I had pledged my own things for her support.” 
The witness said she had pledged two books and a bed-gown belonging to 
the deceased, whose brother was servant to the colonel of the Ist regiment 
of foot guards, who had been quartered at Lewisham. The deceased was 
to have gone to the hospital in a white dress, which was now at the 
washer-woman’s, and which had been sent to her before her death. That 
person resided in King-street. The deceased groaned so dreadfully during 
the night, that witness and Charlotte were obliged to leave the room and 
walk the streets.—Jan. 28, 1827. 


A MELANCHOLY STORY. 


On Friday a young female, dressed in faded mourning, was introduced to 
the Lord Mayor, by a gentleman of distinguished benevolence (one of the 
Committee for the Refuge of the Houseless Poor), as an object deserving 
of His Lordship’s peculiar attention and charitable assistance. 

It appeared from the statement made to His Lordship, that amongst the 
wretched females who sought shelter at the Refuge for the Houseless, a 
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few nights ago the applicant was conspicuous for her apparently severe 
mental suffering. Her manners were very superior, and particular inquiry 
was made into the nature of the case. She stated that she was the widow 
of the Hon. E. Roper, the brother of the present Lord Teynham. Her 
husband died suddenly in 1815. Since that period, she had lived upon 
small means which he had left to her; but these failed her towards the 
commencement of the last year, when her parents being dead, having no 
relations of her own to apply to, and being refused relief by her husband’s 
brother, she was plunged into a state of indescribable misery. She had that 
morning been turned out of doors by her landlady in consequence of not 
being able to pay her rent ; she wandered about the streets, and the seve- 
rity of the weather, and her own distressed state of mind, would probably 
have occasioned a fatal termination to her sufferings, had she not acciden- 
tally been directed to the Refuge for the Houseless, with the nature of 
which she was not previously acquainted. Her statement was corroborated 
by her certificate of marriage, and other documents which she produced. 
One of the ladies of the Provisional Protection Society gave her some re- 
quisite articles of clothing, and every attention was paid to her, that the 
nature of the place would permit of, until yesterday, when she was brought 
before the Lord Mayor, to ascertain whether some permanent relief could 
not be procured for her. She was, she said, the daughter of Captain Rivit, 
of the Royal Navy, and was married to her late lamented husband in 1809, 
at Marylebone. She was then married from school, and was at the time 
little more than fourteen years of age, he was thirty-one. She lived hap- 
pily with him, and had seven children, all of whom were, however, now 
dead. His income was 2,000/. per annum, but that terminated with his 
life. ‘When the means which she had left were exhausted, and she failed 
in obtaining relief of her husband’s relatives, she sought means to set up in 
business as a dentist, for which she considered herself eminently qualified. 
She had always paid particular attention to the subject ; and having received 
instructions from a gentleman of great chirurgical skill in Edinburgh, she 
was enabled to give many satisfactory proofs of her abilities. She did not, 
by any means, wish to become dependent upon any one, and all she sought 
was to be set up in this profession, and left to the fair exercise of her ta- 
lents. Lord Teynham and her husband had been for some time past at 
variance, and since his decease she had not applied to His Lordship, until 
she was driven by necessity so to do. It was at the commencement of the 
last Session of Parliament, that she last applied to His Lordship for the loan 
of 202. and promised never to make any further application to him, if her 
request was acceded to, as she trusted it would enable her to take sume 
place in which she might set up business as a dentist. His Lordship, how- 
ever, said, that he had ten children to provide for; and having recom- 
mended her to seek an eligible matrimonial engagement, coldly expressed 
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his regret that he could not accede to her request. She was then driven 
to the most dreadful extremity. She received occasional relief and much 
humane treatment from Dr. Pettigrew. Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith 
also treated her with the utmost benevolence, but she was compelled to 
make an appeal to the public charity; and those gentlemen not only gave 
her present relief, but defrayed the expense of the advertisements, and 
offered to receive subscriptions for her. At that time, however, the over- 
whelming distresses of the manufacturing classes occupied public attention 
exclusively, and not a shilling was sent for her. She applied to Mrs. Coutts 
for aid, but without success, and was informed that that lady had determined 
to aid none but public subscriptions. She then applied for relief to the 
parish officers of Lambeth, when Mr. Harwood, a gentleman who was one 
of the overseers, gave her temporary relief, and endeavoured to lay her 
case before Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent; but no answer was 
even given to the application. Some gentlemen who conducted the Public 
Press behaved liberally to her, by inserting her advertisements gratuitously ; 
but misfortune seemed to pursue her every where. She was known by 
opulent persons, who had acted towards her in a very different manner 
whilst she was in a state of prosperity. She obtained a little money, oc- 
casionally, by casual employment in her new profession, but that required 
time and capital to make herself known, and although perhaps little was 
requisite, she could not obtain that little. With occasional assistance from 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, she lived precariously from day to day, 
and was nearly driven by despair, to commit suicide, when she was turned 
out of doors by her landlady, from inability to pay her rent. She gave the 
names of Mr. Fentum the music-seller, and several others at the west end 
of the town, who could give satisfactory testimonials of her skill as a den- 
tist, and her anxiety beyond her present relief was to obtain employment 
in that profession.— Fed. 4, 1827. 


And all this takes place in a country professing Christianity, the 
richest for its size in the world, and so capable of furnishing to 
all its inhabitants abundance even to superfluity, by a system of the 
simplest and easiest arrangement,—an arrangement as well ordained 
by the essence and “the great commandments” of Christianity, and 
without which indeed the profession or “ dead faith” of Christianity 
is but ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” as recommended 
by the most amiable and generous feelings and the finest sym- 
pathies of humanity, approved by reflection and wisdom, and con- 
ducive in the highest degree to national strength and prosperity ! 

It is only to establish Societies, where people will “love each 
other as themselves ;” and “love in deed and in truth, not in 
word or in tongue,” but “do to one another as they themselves 
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few nights ago the applicant was conspicuous for her apparently severe 
mental suffering. Her manners were very superior, and particular inquiry 
was made into the nature of the case. She stated that she was the widow 
of the Hon. E. Roper, the brother of the present Lord Teynham. Her 
husband died suddenly in 1815. Since that period, she had lived upon 
small means which he had left to her; but these failed her towards the 
commencement of the last year, when her parents being dead, having no 
relations of her own to apply to, and being refused relief by her husband’s 
brother, she was plunged into a state of indescribable misery. She had that 
morning been turned out of doors by her landlady in consequence of not 
being able to pay her rent ; she wandered about the streets, and the seve- 
rity of the weather, and her own distressed state of mind, would probably 
have occasioned a fatal termination to her sufferings, had she not acciden- 
tally been directed to the Refuge for the Houseless, with the nature of 
which she was not previously acquainted. Her statement was corroborated 
by her certificate of marriage, and other documents which she produced. 
One of the ladies of the Provisional Protection Society gave her some re- 
quisite articles of clothing, and every attention was paid to her, that the 
nature of the place would permit of, until yesterday, when she was brought 
before the Lord Mayor, to ascertain whether some permanent relief could 
not be procured for her. She was, she said, the daughter of Captain Rivit, 
of the Royal Navy, and was married to her late lamented husband in 1809, 
at Marylebone. She was then married from school, and was at the time 
little more than fourteen years of age, he was thirty-one. She lived hap- 
pily with him, and had seven children, all of whom were, however, now 
dead. His income was 2,000/. per annum, but that terminated with his 
life. ‘When the means which she had left were exhausted, and she failed 
in cbtaining relief of her husband’s relatives, she sought means to set up in 
business as a dentist, for which she considered herself eminently qualified. 
She had always paid particular attention to the subject ; and having received 
instructions from a gentleman of great chirurgical skill in Edinburgh, she 
was enabled to give many satisfactory proofs of her abilities. She did not, 
by any means, wish to become dependent upon any one, and all she sought 
was to be set up in this profession, and left to the fair exercise of her ta- 
lents. Lord Teynham and her husband had been for some time past at 
variance, and since his decease she had not applied to His Lordship, until 
she was driven by necessity so to do. It was at the commencement of the 
last Session of Parliament, that she last applied to His Lordship for the loan 
of 20/. and promised never to make any further application to him, if her 
request was acceded to, as she trusted it would enable her to take sume 
place in which she might set up business as a dentist. His Lordship, how- 
ever, said, that he had ten children to provide for; and having recom- 
mended her to seek an eligible matrimonial engagement, coldly expressed 
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his regret that he could not accede to her request. She was then driven 
to the most dreadful extremity. She received occasional relief and much 
humane treatment from Dr. Pettigrew. Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith 
also treated her with the utmost benevolence, but she was compelled to 
make an appeal to the public charity; and those gentlemen not only gave 
her present relief, but defrayed the expense of the advertisements, and 
offered to receive subscriptions for her. At that time, however, the over- 
whelming distresses of the manufacturing classes occupied public attention 
exclusively, and not a shilling was sent for her. She applied to Mrs, Coutts 
for aid, but without success, and was informed that that lady had determined 
to aid none but public subscriptions. She then applied for relief to the 
parish officers of Lambeth, when Mr. Harwood, a gentleman who was one 
of the overseers, gave her temporary relief, and endeavoured to lay her 
case before Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent; but no answer was 
even given to the application. Some gentlemen who conducted the Public 
Press behaved liberally to her, by inserting her advertisements gratuitously ; 
but misfortune seemed to pursue her every where. She was known by 
opulent persons, who had acted towards her in a very different manner 
whilst she was in a state of prosperity. She obtained a little money, oc- 
casionally, by casual employment in her new profession, but that required 
time and capital to make herself known, and although perhaps little was 
requisite, she could not obtain that little. With occasional assistance from 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, she lived precariously from day to day, 
and was nearly driven by despair, to commit suicide, when she was turned 
out of doors by her landlady, from inability to pay her rent. She gave the 
names of Mr. Fentum the music-seller, and several others at the west end 
of the town, who could give satisfactory testimonials of her skill as a den- 
tist, and her anxiety beyond her present relief was to obtain employment 
in that profession.— Feb. 4, 1827. 


And all this takes place in a country professing Christianity, the 
richest for its size in the world, and so capable of furnishing to 
all its inhabitants abundance even to superfluity, by a system of the 
simplest and easiest arrangement,—an arrangement as well ordained 
by the essence and “ the great commandments” of Christianity, and 
without which indeed the profession or “ dead faith” of Christianity 
is but ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” as recommended 
by the most amiable and generous feelings and the finest sym- 
pathies of humanity, approved by reflection and wisdom, and con- 
ducive in the highest degree to national strength and prosperity ! 

It is only to establish Societies, where people will “love each 
other as themselves ;” and “love in deed and in truth, not in 
word or in tongue,” but “do to one another as they themselves 
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would be done to.” This is not impossible or hard to be done: 
on the contrary, it is “a light and pleasant yoke ;” if indeed a yoke 
we can call the truly sacred, and as delightful as sacred, bond of 
union, Community of property and co-operation in suitably sized 
associations would accomplish all; and then would literally, but 
never till then will in any other way than “in word and tongue,” be 
fulfilled “the great commandments” of Christianity, and indeed the 
great principles of universal morality ; then indeed would “ one 
unbounded spring encircle all.” —Eb. 





REVIEW. 


“ The Revolt of the Bees.” pp. 272. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green, Paternoster Row. 


Fiction, Fable, and Allegory have been frequently called in to 
the aid of morality and truth; and often as efficiently as actual 
matter-of-fact statement, or professed didactic or deductive reason- 
ing. Fiction takes in a wide range; it comprehends, with the 
greater part of epic and narrative poetry, the generality, if not the 
entire of novels, romances, and dramatic pieces. This class certainly, 
however extravagant and of vicious tendency many of the produc- 
tions belonging to it are, has been, at the least, not behind real hi- 
story in humanizing the heart and elevating and refining the senti- 
ment of man. Of writers of our own country, Richardson, Goldsmith, 
M’Kenzie, Moore, Radcliffe, Edgeworth and Scott, Shakespear, 
Addison and Cumberland, with many others, have not effected less 
by their productions of this class, in the excitement of generous 
feeling and virtuous action, than even Hume, Gibbon, Robertson 
and Smollet, have by their recital of actual events. Phzedrus, sop, 
Gay, Moore, and such writers have in the line of fable been pro- 
bably as useful in teaching the best rules of life, and impressing 
moral conduct, as even our best preachers and sermon-writers. Of 
allegory the New Testament itself is full; and does not inculcate its 
precepts less forcibly by allegorical illustration than by any other 
method of teaching or instruction. 

The work before us, as far as it is connected with its title, is of 
this last kind. ‘The Revolt of the Bees,’ ‘as far as it refers to the 
Bees or makes them its ‘ Dramatis Persone,’ is, like a celebrated 
though in many respects a very different predecessor ‘ The Fable 
of the Bees,’ a political or social allegory : and certainly is in every 
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respect infinitely superior. It takes juster views of society; it 
contemplates man with a more philosophic eye, and examines him 
with more comprehensive and accurate investigation : its reflections 
on his nature, dispositions, desires, habits and customs, are more 
enlarged and profound ; its pictures and descriptions are more 
amiable, attractive and consolatory ;and its language, composition 
and style are beyond comparison more correct and elegant; and 
indeed are surpassed in this respect, and in purity, chasteness and 
perspicuity, by few, if any, compositions in our language. 

Ofits machinery we cannot, however, speak with such unqualified 
commendation : the unity of story and action is interrupted and 
broken. This certainly is hard to be avoided in a work of such a 
nature, and with a view to its object. ‘ The Fable of the Bees’ 
also transgresses in this respect, though in a different and less pleas- 
ing shape. The story of the Bees constitutes in each work far the 
less part of the matter, Mandeville occupies but twenty-four 
pages of what he himself with the greatest justice calls “ doggrel 
verse,” with the subject of the Bees, or of ‘ the Grumbling Hive,” 
as he denominates his fable: but his notes, or remarks, in which he 
totally dismisses the inhabitants of the hive, take up two hundred 
and forty pages. The present work gives to the apparent transac- 
tions of “the honeyed tribes,” sixty pages of very elegant prose 
in the commencement; and the undisguised concerns of man employ 
nearly the two hundred and twelve pages which follow. Even in 
those pages, however, the entire clumsiness of Mandeville’s manage- 
ment is not adopted. The Bees are never altogether discarded ; 
they are only thrown into the back-ground, as mere auditors and 
spectators, till they have heard and seen enough of regenerated 
mankind’s reasoning, works and arrangements, to induce them to 
imitate the return to Co-operative Community ; and they are then 
brought forward as the actors of the drama, to close the scene in a 
Paradise Regained of their own. 

But the works differ much more widely in principle than even in 
manner. The principle of the one is, that ‘“ private vices are public 
benefits,” and that no state of Society in which this must not be the 
case is possible. The principle of the other is, that “ true self-love 
and social are the same;” that both private vice and public evil could 
by good arrangement of circumstances be entirely removed ; and 
that by such an arrangement, or by a well-harmonized and perfectly 
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practicable order of human intercourse, every public benefit would 
be equally a private one to every individual. The one says in its 


doggrel, 


“Thus Vice nurs’d Ingenuity, 
Which join’d with time and industry 
Had carried life’s conveniencies, 
Its real pleasures, comforts, ease, 
To such a height, the very poor 
Liv’d better than the rich before, 
And nothing could be added more.” 


The other says, in elegant prose ; ‘In our community, self-interest 
prompts me to promote the health, the activity, the good habits, 
intelligence, and happiness of all my fellow citizens ;—and why? 
The pleasures of sympathy are thereby enjoyed and considerably 
heightened. AsI feel conscious that both the body and the mind 
require exercise for the preservation of health, and as my early 
associations and habits are connected with utility, I am influenced 
by the union of powerful motives to an active promotion of the 


general good.” 


The one makes Fraud the source of every comfort, and says— 


* That Jove with indignation mov d, 
At last in anger swore, he’d rid 
The bawling Hive of Fraud: and did. 
All arts and crafts neglected lie ; 
Content, the bane of industry, 
Makes them admire their homely store, 
And neither seek nor covet more.” 


The other says, that identity of interests produces Co-operation ; 
and Co-operation produces, with but mere agreeable and healthful 
exercise, and without toil to any one, an ample abundance of all the 
comforts, the embellishments, and articles of realenjoyment for every 
individual of society. 

The one says ;— 


“Then leave complaints ; fools only strive 
To make a great an honest hive,— 
Fraud, Luxury and Pride must live, 
Whilst we the benefits receive ;” 


and praise and pride constitute his “Origin” even “of moral 
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The other with a more profound view of the springs of human 
action, makes the love of happiness the main spring ; and says, that 
«in the few recorded instances of communities of joint property,— 
order, morality, industry and happiness had prevailed in a remark- 
able degree.” 

Indeed it is not to be denied, that Mandeville makes many just 
remarks and acute observations in his ‘ Fable’ and his notes on it. 
But if he is discerning, his penetration is only into factitious man, 
or man as he is made by the present competitive and individualizing 
system, not into what man could be made and would be by a system 
more conformable to his nature. He is also often inconsistent,—even 
contradictory ; and his grand position could be overturned by many 
of his own admissions and arguments, Thus he makesVice thesource 
of all the “real pleasures, comforts and ease of life ;” yet he makes 
his “ Bees” finally ‘‘ blest with content and honesty.” He says that 
his work is not “‘a satire upon Virtue and Morality, nor written to 
encourage Vice ;” yet that it is impossible to enjoy the comforts of life 
without vice, which he makes the parent “ of all life’s read pleasures, 
comforts, ease and conveniencies.” He says, in another place, ‘that 
no one can be happy but he that is good; and that the virtuous only 
are capable of enjoying real pleasure ;” yet the great scope of his 
book is to prove that vice is absolutely necessary. 

But the author of the ‘ Revolt of the Bees’ is consistent through- 
out. He sets out with the argument that the happiness of every 
one is necessary to that of any one; and that virtue and universal 
benevolence are necessary both in a public and a private point of 
view. This he never any where in the smallest degree controverts, 
this he every where supports, and this all his arguments as well as 
facts and assertions always maintain. 

But now it is time to give a view of his story. The Bees live 
in happy Co-operative Communities on the Pentland Hills, not 
many miles from Edinburgh; and all enjoy an ample abundance 
of honey and of comfort. But in an evil hour some of the strong, 
though they have as much as they can make use of, grow dissatis- 
fied that the weak, who cannot collect as much honey as they do, 
still should have an equal right as they themselves have to the com- 
mon stores. It is proposed by a very strong bee, called Orpheus, 
and passed into a law, notwithstanding the zealous opposition of 
the wise and good Emilius, that each bee shall have an exclusive 
K 
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property in the honey he collects, and in a certain allotment of 
land, This exclusive property in what each collects or produces, 
which some even of our present human Co-operatives consider a 
right, proves the source of all their evils and calamities. —The fol- 
lowing is the account of the arguments and proceedings on this oc- 


casion. 


“¢]T am aware,’ said Orpheus, ‘that I have undertaken an invidious task; 
since in proposing any alteration in the ceconomy of the hive, many will 
erroneously apprehend that, because their particular interests are for the 
present disturbed, their happiness will be impaired. But a sense of public 
duty alone impells me to declare, that it appears to me unjust that those 
bees who are more active workers than others should not have a larger 
share of honey ; that the weak and the impotent should derive an equal 
portion of the produce with those who range the fields; and that even 
among those who toil the whole day, no distinction is made between the 
successful wanderer and him who brings in but small supplies. To remedy 
these evils, | propose, 

‘Ist, That each bee shall reserve for his own use and disposal all the 
honey that he collects. 

‘2dly, That the Pentland Hills be divided into different districts, and 
that each hive have its particular allotment. 

‘3dly, That each allotment be subdivided, and a subdivision appropri- 
ated to each bee.’ 

‘I cannot but with reluctance,’ said Emilius, ‘ offer an opinion at vari- 
ance with the sentiments of my friend Orpheus ; for often have we winged 
our way together along the flowery mead, and sought with mutual aid the 
sweetest petals, But since the history of past ages records no instance of 
a constitution of apiarian society different from the present, and as we ex- 
perience no evils which do not admit of a remedy, we should deliberate 
long, before we abandon those laws which have prevailed in the hive from 
time immemorial. If some are more weak and feeble than others, it is the 
dispensation of Nature; and how can the superior efforts of the active and 
more strong be better directed, upon principles of equity and benevolence, 
than in supplying the deficiencies of those whose necessities are occasioned 
by unavoidable causes ?’”’ 


The greater number of the bees were then as ignorant of what a 
right is, as the greater number of men in our existing state of civiliza- 
tion are at present. A right is a just claim to the free and unshackled 
exercise of one’s natural, or bodily and mental powers to produce 
one’s own happiness, Now as exclusive property even in one’s own 
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productions is found not to produce such happiness, there is of 
course no right to it, This certainly must have been our author's 
opinion, though not immediately expressed, when he gave such a 
powerful illustration of it. But as his bees are in a state in which 
none of them has tasted of the injurious effects of exclusive proper- 
ty,of “the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil,” 
«whose mortal taste brought sin and death into the world,’’ most 
of them have not the same deep reflection as their historian, taught 
by mankind’s unhappy experience, has; and led away by the so- 
phistry of Orpheus, and by “several violent harangues from the 
reformists, they bear down by clamour the just reasoning of Emi- 
lius’s appeal,” and “the resolutions proposed by Orpheus are car- 
ried by a large majority.” 

Then commences individual accumulation; and our unfortunate 
bees from having been individually and collectively happy in com- 
munities or societies of general co-operation and community of 
property, are plunged by the “ love of individual property, the root 
of all evil,” into inextricable difficulties and infinite troubles and 
miseries, Neither the rich nor the poor, the powerful nor the 
powerless, the strong nor the weak, any longer know any thing of 
their former tranquillity, ease of mind, content, or happiness. Our 
author traces with a master hand and philosophic eye the progress 
of all the various evils and calamities of the present disastrous state 
of civilized man in general, The poor and the weak are over- 
whelmed with oppression, indigence, and wretchedness ; the rich, 
the great, and the powerful, are either buried in luxury, overwhelm- 
ed with ennui, filled with disease from over-repletion and want of 
mental and bodily exercise ; or distracted by cares, anxieties, and 
fears, consumed by wild and insatiable desires, and torn by fierce 
and devouring passions, 

Legislative assemblies try to mitigate the evils, but only in- 
crease them by their numberless and contradictory laws. They 
set out on the principle of individual property ; and this poisons 
all their deliberations, and contaminates all their efforts. The wa- 
ters are polluted at their source, and every confluent stream comes 
impregnated with the deleterious element. Courts of justice are 
instituted ; but they scarcely ‘scotch the snake, not kill it;” in- 
deed in many instances they aggravate, instead of redressing the 
evil, The Court of Chancery is described in a most happy strain 
K 2 
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of mixed humour, sarcasm, and just reasoning ; while the head of it 
(the present Lord E.) is allowed the possession of great abilities 
and honest intentions, But all the laws and law courts, the poli- 
tic-] institutions and charitable establishments of the bees prove 
hardly palliatives. From internal dissentions and discords they 
come to external wars and battles; and in one of their engage- 
ments three millions of them are left dead on the field. A night of 
horror succeeds; when “the stillness of the hour is continually 
disturbed by the cries and the shrieks of the wounded.” At length 
the spirit of Allan Ramsay, the author of ‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’ 
appears to the surviving warriors, and addresses them in a mild and 
soothing expostulation. He points out to them the origin of all 
their evils, and tells them that a return to their primitive co-opera- 
tion and community of property is their only remedy. He then 
bears them away in a cloud of luminous glory to the summit of 
Ben Lomond, to witness the co-operative communities of men 
which have long before the revolt of the unfortunate bees been 
established at the bottom of the mountain on the borders of an ex- 
tensive lake. These events are supposed to occur about a century 
after the general establishment of Co-operative communities 
throughout this country. The bees are at length convinced of their 
past errors and wanderings from the paths of justice and wisdom, by 
what they see and hear in this situation, and especially by the disco- 
very of man’s taking their superfluous honey without destroying or 
injuring them; and they return with the Gentle Spirit to their na- 
tive hills and to their pristine state of Co-operation and communion, 
of concord, mutual love, and universal happiness, 

Having now given the story, together with our opinion of the 
work, we shall extract some passages, both to justify our opinion, 
and to instruct and gratify such of our readers as may not have 
read the original. 

The following is the description of the commencement of the 
evils consequent on a change from community of property to indi- 
vidual appropriation ; and very little reflection is requisite to re- 
cognize its truth. 


“Scarcely had a week elapsed, before a few of the more powerful or 
fraudulent bees had accumulated to themselves a much larger portion of 
honey than they could consume; they had already become surfeited, in- 
dolent, and unhealthy, by the quantity they had devoured : and although 
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they perceived that the weak were almost famished from being unable to 
collect sufficient for their subsistence, they would not part with their su- 
perfluity but upon certain hard conditions*. They required in the first 
place, that the destitute bees should surrender to them all right to their 
individual portions of the Pentland Hills, and in future gather honey solely 
for the affluent; receiving as a reward for their excessive toil just so much 
honey as the saturated should agree among themselves to dispense. 

“ Under this arrangement, the aggregate quantity of honey continued to 
increase far beyond the consumption, until the wealthy bees had no induce- 
ment to augment their stores. But how were the destitute to obtain a 
portion of those stores, since the saturated would not part with any unless 
in exchange for the produce of their labour, and of which produce they 
had now too great an abundance? It so happened, that with the distem- 
pered state of body arising from repletion and indolence, new and fanciful 
desires were engendered, and of which the destitute were called upon to 





* «If you should sce a ficck of pigeons in a field of corn: and if (in- 
stead of each picking where and what it liked, taking just as much as it 
wanted, and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all 
they got into a heap, reserving nothing for themselves but the chaff and 
the refuse; keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps the 
worst pigeon of the flock ; sitting round, and looking on all the winter, whilst 
this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting it: and if a pigeon 
more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all the 
others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces :—if you should see 
this, you would see nothing more than what is every day practised and es- 
tablished among men. 

‘There must be some very important advantages to account for an in- 
stitution, which in the view of it above given is so paradoxical and unna- 
tural. 

‘The principal of these advantages are the following : 

* Ist, It increases the produce of the earth. 
* 2dly, It preserves the produce of the earth to maturity. 
‘3dly, It prevents contests. 
‘4thly, It improves the conveniency of living.’ 
| Paley’s Moral Philosophy, book iii. 

A discovery has now been made in social science, which secures to 
mankind in a much higher degree the advantages enumerated above as 
derived from the right of private property superseding the gregarious state. 
A discovery, which not only improves those advantages in an extraordi- 
nary degree, but procures many others, and is destined to banish for ever 
the evils so well illustrated by Archdeacon Paley’s analogy of the pigeons. 
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furnish the means of gratification. Not content with the clothing Nature 
had provided them, the affluent desired peculiar garments and ornaments, 
for which it became necessary to explore the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms.” 

“The destitute bees, seeing no prospect of obtaining support but by their 
exertions to satisfy the factitious desires of the wealthy, and having parted 
with the right to their portions of the Hills, set out in pursuit of the va- 
rious articles in request. Some were compelled in distant climes to descend 
into mines, to the irreparable injury of their health: or if the bees in fo- 
reign countries were disposed to procure the minerals, they demanded 
honey in exchange. This gave rise to exportation, and increased the toil of 
the destitute at home; while others contracted diseases and lost their lives 
in the fabrication of whimsical and useless articles.” 


This is certainly what happened to mankind on their departure 
from the family and patriarchal state, which property was in com- 
mon, to that state where it was divided and appropriated to indivi- 
duals. If all the land and other goods in this country were tomorrow 
equally divided and distributed to all its inhabitants, the day after 
would commence, if the principle of individual property remained, 
the endeavour and struggle for inequality ; and the evils, which our 
author has in his allegory so truly represented as consequences of 
this principle, would speedily succeed. 

The account of the establishment of lawyers is as just as it is hu- 
morous and good-naturedly sarcastic. 


“ The unequal division of the honey did not long continue without ex- 
citing discontent, and leading to a complicated state of things, widely dif- 
fering from the harmony and orderly movements in the hives under Nature’s 
system. Many disputes arose for the possession of the honey: those 
whose stores were abundant, were in continual alarm from the fear of 
plunder. Hence it became necessary to set apart a certain number, whose 
sole business it was to adjust differences, and to award punishment to de- 
linquents: these were called judicatores, and were distinguished by large 
bushy caps placed upon their heads, and depending over the shoulders and 
the breasts; the caps were covered with a profusion of the fertilizing dust. 
Their appearance was somewhat grotesque; and certain bees, who had 
travelled through the air upon a voyage of discovery from the South Sea 
Islands, are said to have mistaken them for insects of a different species.” 


The following will be recognised as a well drawn picture of the 
Court of Chancery ; and the justice of the compliment to Lord E. 
will, at least by the majority of lawyers, be admitted, 
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When two bees entered this cell with a vessel of honey in order that it 
should be awarded to one or to the other, they found themselves involved 
ina labyrinth long before they could reach the grand judicator ; but at 
every turning there was stationed one of the sharp-sighted bees, who very 
courteously conducted them round the corner, at the same time taking 
some of the honey out of the vessel as a recompence for his kind assist- 
ance ; and even the grand judicator, after his doubts were resolved, did not 
scruple to refresh himself with a portion of the honey,—so that by the 
time the vessel was adjudged to one of the contending parties, he beheld 
with dismay that it was nearly empty; and too late they discovered that if 
they had divided the honey without entering the cell of contention, each 
would have had a larger share than the successful suitor.” 


The truth of the following observation will draw a sigh from the 
well-intentioned and honest statesman and politician, as well as from 
the philosopher and philanthropist. 


“Tt was not unusual for the wealthy bee to be attacked and robbed by 
one who was destitute, and who stung him to death in order to avoid de- 
tection: the assailant, however, seldom escaped eventually, and when 
brought to trial was condemned to die. Thus the community were deprived 
of the aid of two individuals, who under the ancient policy might have proved 
friendly and industrious companions.” 


Our author proceeds with the baleful effects of the system of in- 
dividual property. 


“The longer the new system continued, the more complicated and con- 
fused became the proceedings of the hive, and numberless were the laws 
that were enacted to correct the growing evils, The necessity for these 
laws, however, could be traced almost exclusively to the unequal division 
of the honey *. The laws were framed by the saturated bees, who, for the 
purpose of giving a colour of justice to the principle upon which legislation 
was regulated, permitted the impoverished to nominate those among the 





* “ He could discern cities like so many hives of bees, wherein every bee 
had a sting, and they did nought else but sting one another, some domi- 
neering like hornets, bigger than the rest, some like filching wasps, others 
as drones, Over their heads were hovering a confused company of pertur- 
bations, hope, fear, anger, avarice, ignorance, &c., and a multitude of dis- 
eases hanging, which they still pulled on their pates. Their towns and 
provinces meer factions, rich against poor, poor against rich, nobles against 
artificers, they against nobles, and so the rest.”—Burton’s Anatomy. 
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wealthy whom they preferred as lawgivers: nevertheless their choice was 
greatly influenced by the affluent, who gave to them small portions of the 
honey to vote in obedience to their wishes. But with the destitute, so 
strong was the temptation to satisfy the calls of hunger by any means witlt- 
in their reach, that other restraints were deemed necessary besides these 


legal enactments.” 


The abuse, not the use of religion is felicitously described as fol- 
lows. 


“Tradition had handed down a volume which it was said had been writ- 
ten by divine inspiration; and truly such were the beauty and sublimity of 
the composition, that it bore the impress of its sacred origin. But it was 
remarkable that this book contained precepts totally at variance with those 
feelings which the new order,—or rather disorder,—of society engendered ; 
for it recommended contentment, mercy, benevolence ; and denounced am- 
bition, resentment, and covetousness, The expounders of this volume were 
called ecclesiastes, and were appointed to their office by the powerful bees. 
Their education taught them to inculcate the doctrine of passive obedience 
as an imperative duty, they even inferred that the existing order of apiarian 
society was ordained by Providence, and therefore immutable *. The evils 
then prevalent in the hive they attributed to the conformation of the bee ; 
—the qualities were inherent in his nature; he was originally bad. They 





* «This “ right divine” is certainly not destitute of ancient precedent. 
*« When the territory of a tribe or nation ceased to be its property, and in- 
dividuals acquired particular spots or estates, which they cultivated for 
their use and transmitted to their posterity, it was a consequence of the old 
manners, that these improvements were regarded as the usurpation of the 
powerful on the weak : and historians assure us, that it happened both in 
Greece and Italy, that the /and-marks which had been fixed to distinguish 
the boundaries of property, were frequently removed or destroyed. It 
seemed an encroachment on the rights of the people, that lands, which of 
old pastured indifferently the cattle of successive occupiers, should be al- 
lotted to the use and convenience only of private men. It was accordingly, 
not merely necessary to make laws to prevent the violation of private 
rights ; but what is curious in an uncommon degree, even the termini or 
land-marks, that they might remain unremoved for the preservation and 
the separation of property, were exalted into divinities. Thus, religion as 
well as policy held out its terrors to force mankind to learn the art of ap- 


propriation, and to accept of power and riches.” —Stuart’s View of Society, 
p. 143, 
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had forgotten that under the primitive system, when each had his due 
proportion of the honey, there was no repletion, no destitution, and con- 
sequently neither theft nor assassination ; that there was no lust of power, 
no contention, and very few disorders. In short, it was extremely difficult 
to reconcile their opinions with the character of the sacred volume, which 
in spirit was congenial with the peace, harmony and contentment that pre- 
vailed under the natural arrangements of the hive; and which distinctly 
declared, that when the bees should be properly trained, they would 

ersevere in an undeviating course, and finally arrive at a land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 


Some of the pernicious effects of individual property even to 
the rich as well as to the poor are then traced out; and among 
them is described the introduction of the medical art as a trade, and 
of hospitals and infirmaries as palliatives. 


“So numerous were the diseases peculiar to the affluent from indolence 
and repletion, and to the indigent from excessive toil and noxious employ- 
ment, as also from accidents arising from want of order in their proceed- 
ings, that it became necessary for another class to be devoted to the cure 
of diseases, the repair of broken mandibles, anthers, and wings. Some cells 
were set apart by the wealthy for those of the impoverished who were af- 
flicted with illness or injured by accidents; and it appeared that the new 
institutions, although calculated to produce the most complicated misery 
and the most injurious propensities, were still unable to eradicate that sym- 
pathy which the bees in common with all other animated beings manifest 
towards others of the same species. For the miseries occasioned by the 
selfishness, folly or ambition, to which the new system gave birth, excited 
the commiseration of some of the more reflecting bees, and from time to 
time there would arise individuals who devoted themselves voluntarily to 
the relief of the distressed.—One of the punishmenss inflicted upon those 
who committed depredations and other offences, was imprisonment ; and 
in each hive there were several large cells constructed for immolating de- 
linquents: the keepers of these cells would sometimes exercise a severity 
beyond the duty of their office, or relax in their attention to the sustenance 
of their prisoners. Struck with the appalling misery in one of these cells, 
a bee resolved to examine all the prison cells in the principal hives ; and 
accordingly set out on his travels, and effected great improvements in those 
be visited.” 


The sufferings occasioned to the. poor by what in a proper 
arrangement of affairs would be an universal blessing, and a source 
of comfort and abundance to all; the distresses occasioned by the 
use of improved machinery, one of the noblest inventions of man, 
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are then alluded to. Here we cannot but ask, Can there be a more 
manifest proof of the rottenness, the iniquity of the system of indi- 
vidual property, than that such an invention,—an invention which 
could replenish the whole earth with wealth to superfluity,—that 
such an invention should be perverted by this system into an occa- 
sion of destitution and wretchedness to multitudes? But this sy- 
stem distorts even the bounties of Nature into sources of calamity, 
and makes an abundant season often a worse evil than a scarce one. 


“It so happened, that an ingenious bee invented a machine by which 
he could elaborate honey and wax in large quantities with the aid of a few 
workers only. This scheme was imitated by others to such an extent that 
the poor working bees began to think they should have but little employ- 
ment ; and occasionally, when there was a great accumulation of honey 
and wax, they were discharged in large numbers, while the few who were 
retained got very little honey for their hard exertions. Whenever this 
took place, thefts and other crimes,—the too frequent attendants of 
poverty and want of occupation,—increased, to the great discomfiture of 
those who had built all their hopes of moral reformation solely upon the 
inculcation of precepts* ; for circumstances, overwhelming circumstances, 
triumphed over the ill-fated, impoverished, and partially enlightened 
workers ;—and how should it be otherwise ? when the wisest of their 
philosophers, the most strenuous advocates for morality, were sometimes 
seen to fall before the influence of untoward events! By degrees these 
machines were so much improved that they produced immense quantities 
of honey and wax, so that very large supplies were sent to distant hives 
where machines were not in use. These exportations were considered by 
the /egislatores as undoubted proofs of prosperity : and when it was urged 
upon them that the workers, the great majority of the bees, could not be 
benefited by exportation, they turned a deaf ear to the complaint, and 





* «<Tell him to be virtuous, to be beneficent, to promote the happiness 
of his fellow creatures ; you must show him it is his interest to be so. Tell 
him to be virtuous, and surround him with such circumstances as make 
the virtues you recommend contrary to his apparent interest : his conduct 
will unhesitatingly follow in the line of what seems to him his interest, and 
all exhortations in opposition thereto will be unheeded and inoperative. 
Improve his powers of comparing and judging, teach him to observe the 
consequences of his own actions as well as those of others, as well as their 
immediate effects; teach him foresight,—and then, surrounded by favour- 
able external circumstances, all the virtues will necessarily spring up.’ ”— 
Thompson. Distribution of Wealth, p. 49. 
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still exultingly pointed to the stream of honey issuing rapidly from the 
hive *. 

« But there were periods when honey and wax would become scarce in 
consequence of foreign orders, and labour would then be in demand ; so 
that the workers perceived they were treated like inanimate beings, to be 
used or laid aside according to the exigencies of the times. As in seasons 
of abundance they were obliged to submit to the terms of their directors, 
they began to think that when they were most required they were entitled 
to a larger share of honey, of which they were the only producers, They 
abandoned their employments, and assembled tumultuously, to enforce 
more favourable conditions. The directcrs and the affluent bees alleged, 
that when the workers were amply compensated for their labour, they 
would neglect their work and descend into low and quarrelsome cells, and 
there sip nectarean juices. 

“ Whatever truth there might be in this argument, it was equally appli- 
cable to the possession of any superfluity by every class; for seldom was it 
beneficially applied, either to themselves or to others.” 


Our author next proceeds to trace the origin of chieftains, of 
titles, tyrants, armies, wars and battles. 


“ But various as were the contentions, disorders and accidents occurring 
within the hive, they were far exceeded in number and severity by the 
conflicts that arose on the Pentland Hills between the occupiers of the 
different hive allotments. The slightest encroachment upon each other’s 
territory by a single bee, would sometimes involve whole communities in 
a warfare, ending only with the destruction of several millions, But how 
such calamitous consequences should follow from causes so apparently 
trivial, requires explanation. 

“ The affluent bees, by indulging a propensity to control the conduct of 





* “One great and common error, amidst a multitude of other errors, is 
the confounding the people with the government. The people are sup. 
posed to be happy whensoever the government prospers. Instead of keep- 
ing in view the good of individuals, nothing is considered but the growth 
and duration of empires,—as if the public prosperity and the general 
felicity were two inseparable matters.”—Chatelur on Public Happiness, 
vol. i, p. 41. 

“ Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
’Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.” 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
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others, had acquired a love of power and dominion which appeared among 
some of the rulers to be almost insatiable. Not content with the influence 
they had obtained within the hive, and the allotment connected therewith 
on the Pentland Hills, they desired to increase their territories and the 
number of their dependents. Thus it was that they availed themselves of 
the slightest pretext for directing an attack upon the more peaceable bees 
of another district : and although after many days fighting and the sacrifice 
of many millions, each party retained their former possessions, yet the wars 
were frequently renewed: but if perchance any little advantage was ob. 
tained by either party, no benefit whatever accrued to the indigent bees 
in becoming subject to another ruler. 

“ When the wars first commenced upon the Hills, the leaders found it 
convenient to bestow upon the most valiant larger vessels of honey and 
additional portions of the Hills; they also dignified them with titles, and 
placed glittering stars upon their breasts. Thus far the distinctions, under 
the existing policy, were attended with some general benefit. But it too 
frequently happened that the gifts of the large vessels of honey, the allot- 
ments on the Hills, and the titles and the stars, were transmitted upon the 
death of the meritorious bees to others, who turned out to be mere drones, 
and who considered themselves, as in truth they were, an order of beings 
altogether distinct from the workers, 

“ A certain number of the bees were employed during the night imprint- 
ing upon the leaves of a plant called the papyrus, the occurrences of the 
preceding day; such as the accidents and contests arising from competi- 
tion. It will scarcely be believed with what eagerness the little creatures 
sought for these leaves, and that they could read without emotion of the 
calamities, follies, and penury of their fellow citizens. But when the wars 
were raging upon the Pentland Hills, and the various successes and re- 
verses were minutely described, the papyrus was inquired for with in- 
creased avidity ; the victories achieved were emblazoned upon the leaves 
very conspicuously ; but the wounds that were inflicted, and the privations 
and sufferings that were endured, were either not imprinted at all, or so 
glossed over as to be scarcely legible. : 

“ An extraordinary interest was excited by whatever happened to an 
affluent bee, particularly one distinguished by a star. If he passed only 
from one cell to another, the movement was publicly announced ; but 
when he was indisposed, the whole hive were inquiring if the fever was 
abated. However laudable such benevolence, it should not have been 
confined to those who when indisposed were surrounded by every allevia- 
tion, and received the most assiduous attention. The indigent invalid was 
entitled to the warmest and most general sympathy: for not only might 
he be destitute of medicinal aid, but his discharge from employment fre- 
quently deprived him of the common necessaries of life. But justice no 
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longer presided in the hive; and the poor working bee would languish in 
an obscure and miserable cell, and die unpitied and unknown*, while the 
bee who enjoyed every comfort and luxury was the object of general soli- 
citude to the latest period of his existence.” 


The inadequacy of all our laws and proposed remedies to afford 
any effectual or even moderate relief to the evils flowing from the 
source of individual property, while the spring continues to supply 
the poisonous waters, is ably delineated. : 


“ The accumulated evils at last became so great and alarming, that the 
Legislative Assembly were unwilling any longer to defer the consideration 
of them, more especially as the workers were sometimes driven to despe- 
ration, and even threatened to overthrow the hive. Laws out of number 
had been enacted for the punishment of criminals and to arrest the pro- 
gress of pauperism ; but how to prevent the further increase of offenders 
and paupers was a perplexing question, resolved as they were not to per- 
mit any material changes in the order of society. That poverty, if not the 
only, was at least one of the primary causes of crime, they could not deny ; 
but their difficulty was augmented when they observed that poverty became 
more general in seasons of great superabundance. 

“An impartial observer could at once trace the cause to the injustice of 
their agrarian laws, to the monopoly of the large tracts of the Hills, and of 
the stores of honey by the few}: for it could not be doubted that the 
workers would be able to provide far more than was sufficient for them- 





* « Should the poor man terminate a miserable existence with less ob- 
scurity, what is the melancholy alternative? He draws his latest breath 
in the parish workhouse, “ Where all that’s wretched paves the way to 
death !””. 

“ Here on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head. 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 
Nor. wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Nor promise hope till sickness wears a smile.”—Crabbe. 

t “ Necessity, in vulgar life, is known to be one of the chief incitements 
to vice and depravity. From a state of indigence, wretchedness and de- 
spair, the transition is easy to criminal offences. 4 

“ From the degrading, the injurious influence of a state of debasement, 
generating a corruption of morals, spreading in every direction, how can it 
be expected that the inferior ranks in society can be regular, sober, frugal, 
or industrious ?”’— Colquhoun on Indigence. 
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selves, if they could have found any portion of the Hills unoccupied, when 
employment was not to be obtained from the affluent. 

“‘ Season after season the assembly sat in close deliberation, examined 
numerous witnesses, and published voluminous reports: but notwithstand- 
ing all their labours, the last list of delinquents contained a greater number 
than any preceding one*. Treatises were written on the subject, involving 
it in still greater difficulty; and one theorist had the boldness to question 
the right of the pauper bees to relief at all; but their forlorn condition 
was sufficient to excite the sympathy of the most obdurate, and the propo- 
sition, from its revolting character, was speedily dismissed. 

“ At last they resolved upon the expedient of enlightening the minds of 
the workers: and accordingly great pains were taken to teach them to read, 
with the expectation that such pieces only of the papyrus would be 
perused as the afflueut approved. But alas! when their minds were a little 
expanded, they began to dive into other matters; and such as were consi- 
dered of a dangerous tendency, particularly by those who were dignified 
with titles; for they apprehended, and their fears were too well grounded, 
that by examining the foundations of society the workers would question 
the equity of exclusive privileges, and be less dazzled by the splendour of 


their stars.” 


Our author has a hit, rather a hard one, but not mere hard than 
just, at the absurd and often inhuman theories of the Political CEco- 
nomists, Messrs. Malthus, Mill, and their school. 


“ Another class of writers now came forward, termed the Apiarian AXco- 
nomists. Their professed object was to promote the prosperity of all the 
inhabitants of the hive. But upon investigating their theories, they were 
found, like much of their reasoning, to be directed almost exclusively 
to the most effectual means of accumulating the largest quantity of 
honey. Whether those means were beneficial or detrimental to the 
working bees, or in what manner the honey was distributed, appears to 





* “T am free to confess that it gives me great concern that the labours of 
the Grand Jury are likely to be extended to a considerable length of time; 
for up to the time the calendar was made up for publication, there were 
eighty-two prisoners charged with crimes within the City of London, which 
is at least one-fourth more than I ever remember in the corresponding 
periods during my forty years experience.” —Vide Recorder’s Charge to the 
Grand Jury, September 14, 1825. And again, 

“ In looking over the calendar, I am sure you will join with me in la- 
menting, that there are no fewer than seventy-three prisoners for trial on 
the London side, which is nearly double the number of last Sessions, and 
by far exceeds any thing within my recollection.—Charge, April 5, 1826. 
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have been altogether a secondary consideration. Their theories were 
very unintelligible to the bees in general: nor is this to be wondered at, 
when it was found that they could not even agree among themselves upon 
any consistent plan, but were continually disputing one with another upon 
the working of a favourite system ; and indeed not one was found practi- 
cable: yet there was a solitary but fatally important proposition upon 
which they were unanimous; namely, that the number of the bees had a 
tendency to increase in greater prcportion than the quantity of honey, and 
consequently that the destruction occasioned by intemperance, disease, and 
by the wars on the Pentland Hills, kept their numbers within those bounds 
which the supply of honey prescribed. 

“ Unfortunately for the poor destitute bees, this opinion became too 
prevalent : the affluent repeated it as a sanction to their overgrown stores ; 
and even the benevolent, assenting to the supposed truth of the proposi- 
tion, resigned all hope of any extensive amelicration in in the condition of 
the bees, and thenceforward limited their efforts to the correction’of some 
few of the disorders of the hive. The /egislatores also concurred in the 
general opinion, and hastily broke up their meetings; their huge reports 
and laboured treatises were deposited high upon the shelves, and in their 
own peculiar phraseology they declared that ‘the evil would cure itself *.’ 

“ So many difficulties had the influential bees experienced in attempting 
to reform the abuses of the hive and to relieve the indigent, that they were 
disposed, previous to the publication of this dogma, to resign the cause in 
despair, if they could have reconciled it to themselves to pass by with in- 
difference so much accumulated and increasing misery. But now they 
were overjoyed to find that they were sanctioned by the inexorable laws of 
Nature in abandoning the impoverished to their fate, and that they could 
resume without remorse their jollity and feasting. The drone who had 
made the grand discovery did not go unrewarded, for he was lodged in one 
of the choicest cells and fed with the royal jelly.” 


Mr. Owen is then alluded to; and the prejudices against a return 
to our primeval family state of mutual assistance and community of 
property are happily touched on. 


“ After the failure of the various ‘theorists, an experimentalist arrived 
and announced his discovery of the source of all their moral evils. He 





comma cie 


_©* The meaning of this phrase appears to be, that when the country is 
afflicted with scarcity and high prices, there will be more produced, until 
the country is afflicted with superabundance and low prices. What phy- 
sical and moral consequences attend this oscillation among the producers, 
are seldom thought of.” 
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came to promulgate a code of regulations in which no principles that had 
not stood the test of experiment were admitted, and which therefore could 
not fail to be as true and correct in practice as all theories formed upon a 
rigid adherence to inductive philosophy*. ‘I have had,’ said he, ‘under 
my direction a swarm of bees settled on the banks of the Clyde ; they came 
from the Pentland Hills after the revolution, and had contracted the ha- 
bits and peculiarities of your present policy. Having ascertained that the 
real causes of intemperance, vice and misery, were to be found in the 
altered circumstances under which they were placed, I removed many of 
the unfavourable circumstances, and replaced them with such as were pro- 
ductive of health and contentment. The hours of employment with the 
working bees were limited, their cells improved, and temptations with- 
drawn. The happiest results followed, and J had scarcely any eccasion for 
the Judicatores. Thus far, however, nothing more has been effected than 
some improvement of your present system: but the plans which I now re. 
commend, require an equal participation in the division of the honey, equal 
employment in proportion to bodily strength ;—in short, they form in all 
respects a system of mutual assistance.’ 

“ Now although it was evident that this was the identical constitution of 
apiarian society from which they had- departed, the principles of which 
were so obvious and simple, a singular phenomenon occurred. ‘The bees 
of all classes,—Judicatores, Ecclesiastes, and Legislatores, even the work- 
ing bees, who would have been most benefited by the change—were unable 
to comprehend it. The Judicatores had been so long occupied in the 
adjustment of individual claims, that they could net understand the 
identity of particular with general interests. The Ecclesiastes rejected the 
scheme, because the necessity of belief in particular doctrines was not en- 
forced. And the apiarian ceconomists repeated their favourite theory of 


Number versus Honey.” 
é ( To be continued. ) 





* “Of the progress which may yet be made in the different branches of 
moral and political philosophy, we may form some idea from what has 
already happened in physics, since the time that Lord Bacon first united in 
one useful direction the labours of those who cultivate that science. At 
the period when he wrote, physics was certainly in a more hopeless state 
than that of moral and political philosophy in the present age. A per- 
petual succession of chimerical theories had till then amused the world; 
and the prevailing opinion was, that the case would continue to be the 
same for ever. Why then should we despair of the competency of the 
human faculties to establish solid and permanent systems upon other sub- 
jects which are of still more serious importance.”—Stewart’s Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Mind, vol. i. p. 296. 








